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Design— Passkey to Utility Art 


An EDITORIAL 


TTEMPTING to teach applied design 
without some knowledge of the princi- 
ples of adapting nature forms to the ma- 
terials or surfaces, the knowing of how 
beauty can be brought into line, form, and 
color is to cause confusion sooner or later for 
the student. Hundreds of students who have 
been permitted to “design by eye” like the 
musician who “plays by ear” have found 
with embarrassment that the art vocations 
are closed to their type of training. Music, 
literature, drama have recognized construc- 
tive principles, upon which foundation, 
creators of these arts always build. Individ- 
uality, free creativeness, inventiveness are 
not hampered or restricted by these under- 
lying requirements. They but form a basic 
orderliness which gives solidity to the art 
vocabulary of the student. The art student 
who studies the art anatomy detail of the 
human figure does not plan to include the 
bone structure or muscle groups in his future 
pictures. But it does give him the informa- 
tion necessary to produce proper illustration 
of the human figure, nude or draped and in 
proper action. Neither does the student of 
perspective find it later necessary to put in all 
his receding perspective guide lines which 
he used in his learning days. 

Art is a science and art students should 
know, just as in any other form of science, 
the principles of order in art development. 
On this foundation they can superimpose 
their own technique, style, individuality, 
mood, feeling, etc., and stand a chance to be 
successful in some form of applied art. If 
the student has an independent fortune, or 
prefers to join the thousands of “fancy”’ 
artists who haven’t learned how to apply 
their art ‘talent,’ and are unable to find art 
work to do, he can continue pottering with 
art and ignore art principles. 
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Our schools need more freedom and 
imagination in decorative design, and this 
freedom need not be hampered by the prin- 
ciples of beauty—in fact, it will but add 
greater scope and mobility. We suffer from 
thinking that our motifs must stay close to 
nature forms. The art of the American 
Indian is produced with simple abstract 
forms. It is perhaps for this reason that their 
pottery, textiles, and jewelry, beautifully dec- 
orated with symbolism motifs, still surpass 
anything in art handicrafts in this country. 
Their work was the only work admitted as 
being originally American art craft by the 
great Industrial Art Exposition in Paris some 
years ago, and the art centers of Europe have 
a great respect for our Indian Art that is 
missing for our school or industrial products. 

Poiret and Cizech as European art 
teachers made successful use of children’s 
work, recognizing the value of their simple 
motifs. However, bear this in mind—neither 
of these men told the children to go ahead 
and do anything they wanted to do. Teachers 
can secure as successful results as the 
European leaders if they know the principles 
of art beauty and can suggest—not command 
or demand—their use. Most important of 
all, the art teacher should be able to show 
with ease how to draw or do anything the 
child needs or asks to be shown. The art 
teacher who can only talk about how art is 
done is a calamity in our schools. We need 
more teachers who can do art in our schools. 

Art theory has been so emphasized that 
our schools could easily abandon it for three 
years until actual practice could catch up 
with unused theory. 
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A MAHOGANY STUDIO DOOR DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY A GROUP OF FIVE GIRLS, AGES 
THIRTEEN AND FOURTEEN. OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. JOSEPH 8. BUTTERWECK, DIRECTOR 
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Creative Art 
in Action 


Josepu 8. Butrerweck, Director 


Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





“CNURELY there is more beauty in a 

living, creative effort than in the 
finished thing.”” Thus a recent contributor to 
a current magazine concluded a discussion 
of the advantages of mobile, restless, active 
and doing America as contrasted with a 
socially fixed, stratified, inert and passive 
Europe. 

Yes, more beauty. Also more strength, 
more life,.more drive. And yet as we 
examine our school activities, whether in 
history, science, literature or art, do we not 
find that the emphasis is placed upon the 
finished product rather than upon the 
creative effort which makes it possible? Is 
there any wonder that stagnation, com- 
placency, and contentment are the by- 
products of our school efforts rather than 
initiative, enthusiasm, and _self-propelling 
activity? 

There are, however, some instructors who 
stress creativity. Let us step into the art 
studio and shop of one of our progressive 
schools to see elements of this principle at 
work. 


THe Joy oF CREATING vs. THE SATISFAC- 
TION FROM COMPLETING 


A first grade child, less active than her 
classmates, had been manipulating a piece of 
clay without any apparent consciousness of 
what she intended to do with it; it gradually 
assumed a hollowed shape; the teacher com- 
plimented her on the “fine cup” she was 
making. The suggestion was followed by an 
effort to refine her product, with fair results, 
but it lacked the firmness which she had 
associated with “cup.” Fortunately, the 
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kiln was being prepared for burning the clay 
pieces. The teacher suggested that her piece 
might be included after it was thoroughly 
dry. In the course of time she saw her pliable 
and useless clay transformed into a useful 
utensil. She poured water into it, drank from 
it. It was her cup; she had made it; she 
could use it; she could take it home. But 
even more than this, for the first time she 
was the medium through whom nature’s 
product was converted into man’s product; 
a piece of useless clay was transformed into a 
convenient article. Respect for material 
things, mingled with awe, replaced a dis- 
regard for those things with which she was 
surrounded. 

To the teacher, the child’s greatest 
achievement was not the cup which she 
made, not even her change in attitude toward 
her environment, but a kindled imagination, 
a desire to make other things, a growing 
consciousness of a control over nature’s gift. 
She had become a creative individual and a 
potential artist, largely because the teacher 
saw to it that she gained satisfaction from 
her experience and that the satisfaction 
which she gained led to a higher type of 
activity. 

Recently a visitor to this school roamed 
through the art shop. He stopped to watch 
an eleventh grade girl carve a dancing 
composition into the top of a mahogany 
“hope chest” which was nearing completion. 
The visitor, accustomed to the usual manial 
training product created in the conventional 
school shop, marvelled at the amount of 
work which the girl had put into her creation 
and at the movement which the dance 
figures depicted, and remarked to the girl, 
“IT suppose this will be your masterpiece?” 
“Oh, no! I’m going to keep right on doing 
better jobs when this is completed,”’ was the 
quick reply. Continuing, moving, progress- 
ing, creating; rather than completing, ad- 
miring, resting—this is the spirit of a creative 
art program, and applies to those on the 
college level as well as to kindergarten or 
twelfth grade. 

Let us watch a class of college freshmen at 
work; they are carving in wood—a sailboat 
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on a rough lake, a plant bent over by the 
storm, a boy throwing a discus, a decorative 
design, each growing out of the student’s 


interest of the moment. When they began 
this work I asked the teacher how long they 
would be with it. “Oh! a couple of weeks, 
perhaps, or a month. I can’t tell now; it all 
depends; most of them will not finish it now, 
some perhaps never.” The instructor’s 
attention was not fixed on the finished 
product with these students. He did not 
want that type of satisfaction for this more 
mature student. Instead, he wanted to push 
these students forward as rapidly as possible 
to the point where they gained their satis- 
faction from the act of creating rather than 
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“ScCoOTTIE’’—CARVED IN 
POPLAR WOOD BY FOUR- 
TEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL, A 
STUDENT AT THE OAK LANE 
COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL. 
JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK, 
DIRECTOR 


from the product created. (These were col- 
lege freshmen whose previous art experience 
was that of the conventional type found in 
the conventional public and private schools.) 

I was interested to know when a change 
would be made from wood carving to some- 
thing else. I returned to the class each week. 
At the fifth meeting the student found a 
different set-up when he entered the room. 
Armatures were in evidence, each on a small 
revolving table. Each student was given a 
package of clay and a few instructions for 
handling clay. He was asked to make a 
figure representing any pose in which he was 
interested, possibly one growing out of his 
dancing class. It was the first time that most 
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of these students had handled clay of this 
type, or even seen an armature. But the 
optimism of the teacher, coupled with the 
confidence which the student gained from his 
wood carving experience, motivated his 
activity and soon he had something before 
him which at least had the general outline of 
a human figure. Refinement came, bit by 
bit, as the teacher called attention to the 
sausage-like arm, or deftly placed his thumb 
and forefinger against the figure’s back and 
caused something to happen which revealed 
possibilities for improvement. 

The student became interested in the 
human figure. Following the class meeting 
he examined his own knee formation, or by 
the aid of a mirror he noticed for the first 
time the lines of his thigh. He returned next 
time with a mental image of that which he 
wanted to create. Improvement resulted, but 
he needed more help. At the third meeting 
of the class a platform occupied the center of 
the room, and the revolving tables were 
arranged in a circular manner around the 
platform. The stage was set for the student’s 
first experience with a life class. The teacher 
gave a few general instructions about tearing 
down the clay figures on which they had been 
working, shaping the armature so as to con- 
form to the general lines of the living model 
before them, and replacing the clay quickly 
so as to have the skeleton as the base for the 
reproductions which the students were 
undertaking. 

They continued their attempts to shape 
their clay into a figure resembling the human 


form which appeared before them from week 
to week with varying degrees of success. 
Better proportion of torso and head, limbs 
properly spaced, a more rounded thigh or 
hip, greater strength in the arms—bit by bit 
the inert clay took form and life. 

When the class reached the point in its 
development where its members had acquired 
a fair degree of skill in observing essentials of 
body form, and facility in translating these 
into clay, they were given a board of the 
type used in their earlier carving experiences. 
After quickly sketching an outline of the 
model on the board in pencil the growing 
creative genius of the student was directed 
toward making a bas-relief of the human 
figure on the board with clay. 

It was not until the student had experi- 
enced the “feel” of clay, had attempted to 
reproduce a living form from a lifeless mass, 
that he again returned to his wood carving 
to create a finished product which had more 
life, movement, grace, or strength than that 
which he would have created without his 
experience in another medium. 

The energy of the class is constantly 
directed toward the development of a new 
language of expression—the plastic arts. 
Wood carving, clay modeling, etching, 
painting, sketching, and stone cutting, in 
turn become the media through which 
facility is gained in the new language of 
expression. The completion of any one. of 
these products frequently has to await 
experience in several of the media. And al- 
though the teacher’s thought is directed 





PANEL-FRONT OF MAHOGANY CHEST. DESIGNED AND CREATED BY FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL 
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toward the development of greater facility in 
the new language, the student is experiencing 
the joy of creation and enlarging his powers 
to enjoy through satisfying expression in a 
variety of media. 


Every Pupit A PoTrentiIAL ARTIST 


“No pupil can fail” is a statement which 
every visitor to the school hears from the lips 
of the instructor. Whether he refers to one of 
his first grade children making a “sausage”’ 
by rolling a piece of clay in the palm of his 
hands, or to the college student who with 
chisel and mallet is fashioning a block of 
marble into a living figure, it is always, ‘‘he 
cannot fail.” 

When one first hears these words one is 
inclined to regard them as the natural 
exaggeration of an enthusiastic optimist, for 
both optimism and enthusiasm characterize 
the teacher’s personality; but the more one 
lives in the atmosphere of the art department 
of the school the more one sees in these words 
the core of a philosophy which permeates all 
of his teaching. 

“No pupil can fail!’ What does it mean? 
Surely, there must be some failures; not 
every pupil can become an artist; in fact, 
unless pupils are carefully selected with 
regard to art talent (and this is not the case 
at Oak Lane) most pupils must be mediocre 
in art ability. At least so most critics would 
say. And yet—‘“No pupil can fail!”’ Let us 
see this philosophy at work in the shop or 
studio. 

“Mr. Blai, I’ve finished,”’ a little second 
grade child announced to her teacher as she 
showed him a bit of clay fashioned into an 
animal. “Good. And what is that?’ asked 
the teacher with an air of pride in the pupil’s 
accomplishment. “‘A horse,’’ announced the 
child with beaming countenance. With this 
enlightenment the teacher knew where 
quickly to press his thumb or finger so as to 
create a slightly better likeness of the idea 
which the child’s imagination read into the 
fashioned clay. “‘Fine. How about pressing 
a little more clay in here?” “No?” “All 
right, then we'll take it away again.” “That’s 
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fine; now here’s another piece of clay. What 
will you make this time?” 

Notice the order: First, praise; second, 
suggestion for improvement; third, accept- 
ance of the child’s judgment; fourth, another 
job begun. Never a negative criticism; never 
a suggestion of disappointment; capitalizing 
on the sense of satisfaction which comes from 
successful accomplishment, but never per- 
mitting it to develop into an attitude of 
contentment from a task completed— 
“Here’s another piece of clay; what will you 
make this time?”’ 

The college freshman who is certain that 
he has no art talent enters the art class for 
the first time. He is told that every one is a 
potential artist, that people are not born 
with such talent, that all art consists of 
combinations of simple lines which any one 
can draw. Samples of simple lines are quickly 
illustrated on the board, and the class mem- 
bers are told to help themselves from a stack 
of drawing paper in the center of the room 
and draw what they like, or rather just to 
make various combinations of lines, and 
finally they would see something forming 
itself from these combinations. 

Somewhat bewildered and awed by the 
confidence which the teacher expresses in 
their ability and by the freedom which they 
have in the use of materials and thé un- 
limited range of their artistic expression, 
they look at each other and then at the 
teacher, and finding that his sincerity has 
already expressed itself in action, their 
skepticism gives way to action. With pencil 
and paper, initial random movement, an 
occasional suggestion from the teacher, and 
with a consciousness of his own rapidly 
increasing imaginative powers, bit by bit 
the student sees form appearing, and prob- 
ably for the first time, at least for several 
years, he gets the thrill from creation. In 
two hours of this effort many have been 
changed from an attitude of distaste for art 
to an active interest in art creation. When 
the form which the drawing takes on paper 
pleases the student sufficiently to be re- 
garded by him as a task well done, it is 
transferred to a block of wood. A few ele- 
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THREE-QUARTER SIZE FIGURES CARVED IN WALNUT BY AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL STUDENT 
AT OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


mentary suggestions from the teacher about 
holding and using a chisel and the student is 
actively carving his design into wood to be 
polished into a gratifying product as rapidly 
as his skill permits. 

Always confident that he can succeed, 


always encouraged in attempting more 
difficult jobs, always required to use his own 
judgment concerning the quality of the art 
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product created, but always surrounded with 
suggestions which will consciously or un- 
consciously affect his behavior, the young 
student moves to higher and higher stand- 
ards of performance and appreciation. 


Art—A Part or LIFE 


The visitor to the school is impressed with 
the fact that no two pupils are attempting to 
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create the same art product, except occasion- 
ally when a group project has been under- 
taken; but even in this case each individual 
applies his creative ability to a separate part 
of the whole. 

Like language, art is a medium of expres- 
sion. Just as no two individuals express the 
same thought in the same manner, so no two 
artists, regardless of their degree of develop- 
ment, produce the same art product from 
similar experiences. And even though two 
pupils share a similar school life, the thoughts 
and ideas which surge within and seek 
expression are different. 

The only experience throughout the twelve 
years of school in which the entire art class is 
engaged in creating a similar art product is 
in the life class, for which those pupils are 
eligible who have attained a facility in their 
various art experiences sufficient to make 
them stand out from the rank and file. But 
when one visits the life class, he discovers 
that the only common element here is the 
subject—the model. The personality, likes 
and dislikes, tastes and ideals of the pupil, 
whether he is ten years of age or eighteen; are 
injected into his art product to such an 
extent that the model before him serves only 
as a point of departure in expressing that 
which can be expressed best through the 
medium of art. Thus, art becomes a language 
wherewith life takes on a richer meaning. 

Just as the spoken and written language 
aids the pupil in clarifying his thinking, so 
the use of art as a means of closer communion 
with his environment reveals a richness 
which would remain hidden to the pupil if it 
were not brought to light through an effort 
to change his environment by releasing the 
creative impulse. 

When the third grade is living the life of 
the American Indian, the tepee, papoose, 
Indian chief, and the like are in evidence. 
When the fifth grade takes its trip around the 
world, boats, airplanes, trains, Russian 
peasants, and Chinese coolies appear in the 
art room. When the ninth grade is studying 
the “Idylls of the King,” brightly colored 
murals begin to decorate the walls of the 
classroom and corridor. Trains interest one 
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boy; he carves and sketches railroad trains 
with such skill that one almost sees the 
wheels go around. A girl has become inter- 
ested in the dance, and her nymphs appear 
in wood and clay with appealing grace. 

The teacher is cognizant of the fact that 
the creative impulse not only grows out of 
the individual’s emotional experience, but 
also tends to modify his emotional life when 
the impulse is permitted to express itself 
freely. The teacher, therefore, constantly 
strives to guide the pupil into such a variety 
of experiences that a _ well-rounded per- 
sonality will evolve. 

Whether art experiences which grow out 
of the pupil’s intellectual activities of the 
classroom are truly creative or only illustra- 
tive cannot usually be determined by viewing 
the final art product. This is revealed only 
by following the pupil through his art 
activity. Correlation which is forced is 
deadening. Correlation which is natural and 
pupil-selected is integrating. 

To guide. the pupil from an absorbing 
interest of extended duration in an activity 
with another medium without destroying 
or at least inhibiting the creative urge 
requires a great deal of tact; the accomplish- 
ment of this is a measure of the teacher’s 
skill. If a pupil can be led to employ his art 
ability in the expression of ideas or emotions 
arising out of his classroom work, interest in 
his intellectual activities will be deepened, 
but interest in' art expression may also 
thereby be lessened. If he accepts the teach- 
er’s choice his creative impulse is weakened. 
He may be employing his art talent in 
creating an acceptable art product which 
correlates well with his other school work, 
but such a product is illustrative rather 
than creative and, therefore, valuable for a 
school exhibit, but not valuable as a devel- 
oper of a rich child personality. 

To the degree to which the teacher can aid 
the child to a free expression of self, to such 
an extent will rich personalities evolve and to 
such an extent will a school which educates 
develop. “Only in so far as these experiences 
are creative can they give true emotional 
release,”’ and only to the extent to which the 
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experience in toto involves choice and dis- 
crimination on the part of the pupil can it 
be said to be true creation. 

Any school which consists of vibrant, 
animated, and free individuals—pupils who 
have been released from the enslavement of 
conformity to superimposed standards—is 
creating individuals who will be better able 
to choose between conflicting situations 
when confronted with these as adults. Art, 
if creative, if it really becomes a part of the 
individual’s life, helps to develop such a 
school. 

This school constantly strives to use art as 
a medium for the release and expression of 


the creative impulse of the pupil by (1) 
emphasizing the act of creating rather than 
the material product resulting from the 


“activity, (2) seeing to it that each pupil 


constantly gains satisfaction from his activ- 
ity on whatever level of performance he may 
be at the moment, (3) guiding his creative 
act into as great a variety of experiences 
as possible, without destroying the value 
which comes from freedom of choice by the 
pupil. 

Creative art is a part of life, its subject is 
taken from the life of its creator, its type 
varies with his individuality, and the doing 
of it enriches his personality. 





CUT-PAPER DESIGNS FOR APPLIQUE QUILTS. BY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS 
OF LILLIAN DUNCAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, PENDLETON, OREGON 
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Modern Trends 
in Industrial Art 


Ipa HauGEN, Art Supervisor 


Yuma City Schools, Yuma, Arizona 





ROBABLY no other field in the ele- 

mentary school curriculum has made as 
important contributions to general educa- 
tion as the field of Industrial Arts. Leading 
educators contend that it provides a fund of 
general education that is absolutely neces- 
sary at the present time. 

In the old school, Industrial Arts was 
thought of as a separate distinctive subject 
with the reference to the formal teaching of 
Manual Training and Domestic Science. In 
the light of modern education, some form of 
Industrial Arts finds its way into every 
classroom, not as a separate subject, but as 
an activity which is the outgrowth of the 
child’s experience and need in that particular 
subject. These activities, in turn, act as a 
tool to the mastery of subject matter. 

The idea of Industrial Arts is not new. 
The new thing about it is the school’s atti- 
tude toward it and a restatement as to what 
constitutes an Industrial Arts program. We 
are gradually moving from a logical order of 
developing subject matter toward a psy- 
chological order. More is known about the 
boys and girls today than ever before. We 
are beginning to feel keenly the necessity of 
linking our curriculum more closely to the 
lives of our pupils. 

We are living in a manufacturing era. If 
the schools are to be a part of the time and 
life they represent, they must recognize the 
need of the hour. Every child has an instine- 
tive desire to create. He experiences great 





joy and satisfaction in “making things.” 
Why, then, should we emotionally block this 
desire by our failure to recognize this in our 
schools? Children in the primary grades 
have little thought of the “finished product.” 
Their desires are to use materials for make- 
believe grown-up situations. This fact has 
been recognized ever since the days of Frobel 
and Pestalozzi. As the child grows older he 
begins to think of the finished product in the 
light of finding some practical use for it or as 
a solution to some of his problems. 

The child with his physical make-up, 
instincts, mental endowment, aptitudes, and 
environment will always remain a basic fact 
to be reckoned with. In spite of all the new 
“fads” and “frills” that may be presented 
to us from time to time, we shall always 
continue to believe, and act on the belief, 
that there is no “impression” without 
expression. These expressions, in turn, 
should be made “‘life-like.”’” This is only 
possible through Industrial Art Activities. 

Our schools have moved forward and kept 
pace with general progress. The present 
financial depression is threatening this prog- 
ress unless intercepted by far-sighted men 
and women who feel a vital need in the life 
of the individual, the school, and society. 
The clock of educational progress is set back 
if we continue to permit short-sighted civic 
bodies to set out and eliminate those activi- 
ties from our school curriculum which have 
already proven their worth. 

Industrial Arts in its various forms is 
truly an educational appendix. It is the only 
medium available at the present time which 
tends to make the subject matter a replica 
of the out-of-school world. Why, then, 
should this phase of education suffer? 
Activity is an essential factor in the child’s 
development in school as well as out. 
Industrial Arts should be an important 
phase of this activity and should play an 
important part in every elementary school 
program. 
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Pottery Makers 
of the Pueblos 


Dorotuy REYNOLDS 


San Francisco, California 





ARELY fortunate is that traveler in the 

Indian country of the Southwest who 
chances upon a group of women, each 
engaged in shaping a clay olla, or water jar, 
or, with her yucca-leaf brush, tracing a 
graceful and intricate design on some article 
which has been otherwise completed. 

For pottery making is the finest of the 
traditional handicrafts of the Pueblo Indians. 
It was once thought to be also the oldest, 
but in this it must yield first place to bas- 
ketry, for a study of the very earliest speci- 
mens of clay vessels shows that they have, 
first on the outside, a little later on the 
inside, the weaving-marks of the baskets 
which were evidently used as molds on 
which they could be shaped. 

Even today, when an Indian woman 
wishes to parch corn in a basket, she first 
takes a handful of clay, and plasters it over 
the inside, to protect the reeds and keep 
them from scorching. Then she mixes sev- 
eral red-hot coals with the corn, or other 
seeds, and shakes or stirs the mixture well, 
so that all the grains will be heated. During 
the process, the clay also becomes well 
baked, and separates from the basket, form- 
ing a rude pottery dish. 

No doubt, such primitive utensils were 
made for centuries, being fashioned with 
greater and greater care, as time wore on. 
Then, one day, an Indian must have made 
the discovery that she could use the outside 
of the basket, instead of the inside, as a 
mold, and could make her pottery firmer and 
more even by first rolling the clay into a coil 
or rope, then winding this round and round 
the basket, pinching the coils together to 
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make them hold, and perhaps smoothing out 
the finished product by rubbing its surface 
with a smooth bit of stone. Nearly all the 
older specimens show such basket marks on 
the inside, and traces of the pinch marks on 
the outer surface. 

The next step was the discovery that it 
was not necessary to use the basket as a 
mold for, by supporting the coils with one 
hand, they could be made to stand upright 
without its aid. From that time on, the 
potter was able to vary the size and shape 
of her products, to suit the purposes for 
which they were intended, or to satisfy her 
own artistic instinct. 

Since that, there have been no important 
changes in method, so though the forms and 
designs have constantly grown more beauti- 
ful, they are produced today in the same way 
as they were centuries ago. 

Each tribe of Indians has a particular kind 
of clay which is used for its pottery. That of 
the Zufiis is a fine bluish variety, found 
several miles distant from the pueblo. There 
the women go to gather it. They test each 
lump carefully, place in their blankets 
those which are judged of the proper con- 
sistency, then return homeward. No man is 
ever allowed to approach the clay beds, nor 
do the women utter so much as a single word 
while there, for they have a superstition that 
if any one were to speak the ollas would be 
certain to crack during the firing. 

The clay must be powdered to the fineness 
of meal by being beaten and crushed in a 
stone metate, like those used for grinding 
corn. It is then mixed with water, and well 
puddled, by being kneaded between the 
hands until it is soft and pliable. When 
possible, two or more kinds of clay are mixed 
together, as this makes the ware more dura- 
ble than is that made of a single variety. 

To keep the article steady while it is being 
molded, and to make it easier to handle, a 
flat piece of basketry or the bottom of an old 
pot is used as a base. The pottery maker 
pinches out a chunk of clay, rolls it into a 
coil of the desired thickness, then begins to 
wind it round and round, pressing the rows 
together with her fingers, and revolving the 
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INDIAN MAIDEN OF SANTA CLARA PUEBLO GOES TO THE STREAM WITH A WATER 
BOWL AS HER CLIFF DWELLING PUYE ANCESTORS DID CENTURIES AGO 
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base as she works, in order that completed 
product may be smooth and symmetrical. 
When she has nearly finished with one coil, 
she makes another, and pinches the two ends 
together, rolling them smooth with the palm 
of her hand, then continues the winding. 

Those who have seen Indian girls stride 
along rapidly, or even climb steep paths with 
clay water jars poised carelessly on their 
heads, may wonder how the vessels can 
possibly escape sliding off and being dashed 
to pieces. While the excellent sense of balance 
of the girls helps to keep them in place, their 
steadiness is partly due to the fact that the 
maker of each jar takes care to form in the 
bottom a concavity which helps it to set 
easily on the head of the wearer. 

After the object has been roughly shaped, 
the potter takes a small spatula, formed of a 
piece of bone or dried gourd skin, and 
smooths out the surface, sustaining the 
vessel inside with her right hand, and dipping 
the spatula into a bowl of water, from time to 
time, to keep it from sticking. Thus, she 
removes the marks of the coil, and also 
gradually works the piece of pottery into a 
symmetrical and graceful shape. If it 
chances to be a narrow-necked water jar that 
she is making, she must work very carefully, 
so as not to stretch the opening. 

After an article has been dried in the sun 
for a day or two, it is ready to be decorated. 
Every potter keeps on hand small pieces of 
rock or clay of various colors—red, blue, 
yellow, and white—which are ground up in a 
small mortar, made especially for this pur- 
pose, then mixed with water and a syrup 
made from the fruit of the yucca plant, which 
helps to make the coloring matter adhere 
firmly to the pottery. 

The potter first applies the ground color 
to the whole surface, then, while it is still 
wet, polishes it by rubbing it with a smooth 
stone, until it shines. The designs, which are 
laid on over the ground color, are mainly 
traditional, though they are constantly being 
varied and recombined in different ways, so 
that it is but rarely, indeed, that those on 
any two articles are exactly alike. 

Though all of the motifs originally had 
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symbolic meanings, some of the oldest have 
been handed down for so many generations 
that the Indians have forgotten what they 
once stood for. Animal, bird, vegetable, and 
geometric patterns are all used, as well as 
conventionalized symbols representing rain, 
clouds, snow, sunshine, and other natural 
phenomena. 

Flying birds are extremely popular, for 
they are supposed to give lightness to the 
clay, a quality that is especially desired in 
water jars, which must be carried up the 
steep, twisting path from spring to pueblo so 
many times a day. 

Some of the old myths are still represented 
symbolically in the pottery designs. Zufii 
bowls usually have handles molded in the 
form of snakes, to represent the sacred 
serpent, who, according to their myths, first 
brought seeds to the Indians as a gift from 
“Those Above.” 

Not all the designs originated as pottery 
decorations; some were first created for use 
in weaving cloth and were afterward bor- 
rowed for the clay vessels. That is why so 
many of the patterns are composed entirely 
of straight lines and “stair-step” zigzags. 

The motifs are painted on without any 
copy, merely from the image existing in the 
mind of the potter, and without any prelim- 
inary markings on the article itself. Yet so 
carefully are they spaced and so accurately 
proportioned that one would think they had 
been measured out with compass and ruler. 
The brush with which the color is applied is 
made from a sliver of fibrous yucca leaf, 
shredded at the end. 

The colors chosen depend entirely on the 
pattern. So integrally are the two related 
that it strikes an Indian woman as quite 
impossible to do a given design in any but the 
traditional colors. 

Firing the ware is the most breath-taking 
part of the whole process, for, no matter how 
carefully it is done, one never can be quite 
certain whether the pottery will come out 
unblemished, or whether it will develop an 
ugly black spot, or perhaps even a crack. 

The article is first placed on a rock, which 
raises it slightly from the ground, and then 
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THE PUEBLO WOMEN MAKE THE POTTERY AND BURNISH THE SURFACE WITH SMOOTH STONES 


UNTIL A GLAZE-LIKE SURFACE IS SECURED. 


THE MEN OFTEN PAINT ON THE SYMBOLS TO 


DECORATE THE POTTERY SURFACE. THE SCENE ABOVE IS AN INTERIOR OF THE SAN ILDEFONSO 
HOME OF JUAN GONZALES AND SHOWS A TYPICAL PUEBLO FIREPLACE 


pieces of well-dried sheep or goat dung are 
piled up around it, making a sort of oven. 
Inside are placed a handful of cedar shavings 
for kindling, and also a sheep’s shank or head 
“to make it burn better.” 

At first the heat is only moderate, but it 
increases gradually, until it is very intense. 
The potter sits beside the fire, tending it, and 
looking through the chinks of the oven at the 
bowl inside, which gradually becomes glow- 
ing red with the heat. After about two hours, 
the fire is allowed to die down, and the 
completed vessel is taken out of the ashes. 
Great is the joy of its maker, and indeed of 
her whole household, if it is found to be 
without a blemish. 

Modern Pueblo pottery is always un- 
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glazed, for, though antique vessels prove 
that in ancient times the Indians possessed 
the art of glazing, yet, for some reason, it was 
allowed to fall into disuse, and ultimately 
lost. For water jars, at least, the unglazed 


ware is preferable, because evaporation 
through its pores keeps the water cool, even 
in the hottest weather. 

The chief forms of pottery are water and 
storage jars, canteens, bowls of various 
shapes and sizes, and cooking vessels. The 
latter are roughly made and unornamented, 
for they are bound to become blackened by 
the fire and, in any case, have frequently 
to be replaced. 

Those well acquainted with Indian pottery 
can tell from what village a piece comes by 
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its form, coloring, and decoration. The Zufii 
ware is the most durable of all, and displays 
the most striking designs. Especially fre- 
quent are the representations of realistic 
animals, such as ducks, frogs, tadpoles, and 
butterflies—all of which symbolize water—as 
well as of birds, a peculiar-looking deer, 
whose heart is plainly visible, and a strik- 
ing and highly conventionalized sunflower. 
Most of their ware has a white background, 
with red and black designs, though a 
red pottery with the figures in white is also 
manufactured. 

The Hopi are likewise fond of red and 
black decorations on a beautiful creamy 
white ground, slightly flushed with red. 

The pottery made at Acoma is somewhat 
less durable, but is famous for its lightness 
and grace. In spite of the fact that Acoma is 
the barest of all the pueblos, the designs are 
mainly evolved from plant motifs—fiowers, 
leaves, and vines. 

The Santo Domingo ware is likewise re- 
nowned for its graceful shape, but even more 
for the variety of designs, all based on geo- 
metric figures—triangles, circles, squares, 
and ellipses, in every imaginable combina- 
tion and arrangement. Most of these are 


done in black, on a white background with a 
slightly pinkish tint, but recently an interest- 
ing variation has been developed, in which 
the patterns are in pink and black on a 
ground of very deep red. 

Pottery made at Santa Clara and the 
neighboring village of San Juan has no 
decoration, except an occasional band or 
moulding worked into the clay. It is gen- 
erally pure black, but occasionally solid red, 
and depends for its beauty on the exquisite 
shapes and the high luster produced by 
careful rubbing. This ware requires no 
painting, for the red is the original color of 
the clay, while the black is produced by 
smudging the fire when the articles are being 
baked, whereupon they are stained by the 
soot. One of the most interesting and typical 
shapes is that of the double-necked water 
jar, its two mouths joined by a bar for 
convenience in carrying. 

Not all pueblos specialize in pottery 
making. Some manufacture only their own 
crude, unornamented cooking vessels, and 
obtain their better ware by trade from 
villages where the women are more skillful 
or have access to better beds of clay than 
they, themselves, find available. 
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THREE DRAWINGS MADE FROM INDIAN POTTERY IN THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, AND 

INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SYMBOLS USED AS DECORATIONS ON THE POTTERY. THESE SYMBOLS 

ARE CENTURIES OLD IN USE AND FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY FROM VERY OLD EXCAVATIONS 
SHOW ANCIENT USE OF SAME OR SIMILAR MOTIFS 
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SYMBOLIC MOTIFS LIKE THOSE USED ON PUEBLO POTTERY ARE MORE INTERESTING THAN 

MEANINGLESS DECORATIONS. CHILDREN IN THE GRADES WILL ENJOY THE INVENTIVENESS 

AND IMAGINATION NECESSARY IN CREATING SIMILAR SYMBOLS. SEE THE PAGE WITH SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR SUCH A PROJECT IN THE “OPEN-UP’’ PAGES OF THIS ISSUE 
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A TEXTILE DESIGN DONE IN COLORED TEMPERA BY MIRIAM SPULLER, FRESHMAN AT RIPON 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, NADEAN TUPPER GONZALES, ART INSTRUCTOR, RIPON, CALIFORNIA 
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A DESIGN DONE IN COLORED TEMPERA FOR TEXTILE BY BERNICE BARTHOLOMEW, FRESH- 
MAN AT RIPON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. NADEAN TUPPER GONZALES, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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Looking Back and 
Forward in Design 


Miriam Twyman, Instructor of Art 
Alison Union Grammar School, Salinas, California 





S I sit here looking back over what I 

feel to have been a very successful year 

of design work in my “Grades Art Domain,” 
I feel that there are so many doors open to 
the art teacher and her brood, and so much 
sunshine she can scatter by helping her 
students to discern the beautiful and get the 
most from life, that I deem it a pleasure and a 
privilege to be one. This year my students 
and I have wandered into the field of design 
and enjoyed plucking some choice fruits. I 
sincerely hope that next year others may 
follow us into that field and enjoy it with us. 
We discovered many truths through experi- 
ence and the “trial of error’ method, and we 
would like to carry you back over them with 
us, SO we may start our journey together next 
year feeling the same ‘“‘designed”’ experiences. 
We already know that design should be 
pleasing in line, form, and color, with details 
so interesting that in their repeating the 
pattern does not become monotonous or tire- 
some. We learned that in planning a design, 
it is best to work from a central figure with a 
capacity to repeat, responding to the evolu- 
tion of nature’s living forms; that arrange- 
ment in which the leading forms recur con- 
tinually tend to be most harmonious; that 
sharply contradictory forms do not amal- 
gamate into a design pleasing to the eye 
unless a central common figure or pattern is 
used to bring these foreign elements into 
friendly relations. For instance, imbedding 
them in a background of small designs or 
spots or connecting them by curved or 
diagonal lines, the recurrence of which would 
weave the alien elements into an harmonious 
pattern. The medieval heraldic designers 


discovered that diverse patterns could be 
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brought into ornamental unity by following 
a simple principle of designing heraldic 
figures within, and filling some geometric 
forms, and repeating them with variations 
on a common background. Regular rhythmic 
line arrangements, controlled by an orna- 
mental motif, often formed the basis of early 
classical design. 

Experience teaches us that radiating lines 
give vitality and expression to design. All 
natural forms around us tend to emphasize 
this principle—from the sun to the tiniest 
flower. Wings, certain tails, fountains, shells, 
leaves, spider webs, and numerous other 
natural forms illustrate the principle of 
radiation in their natural design. In all 
pleasing designs lines tend to radiate from 
invisible or visible points. In fully compre- 
hending the principle and its possibilities one 
has the facilities, with careful observation, to 
easily conjure and reveal beautiful forms and 
impressions hidden from the casual observer. 

By observation we agree that certain 
portions of any subject or object attract our 
eyes more than others, and these portions 
should be emphasized to a vast degree, as the 
fine effect of sun design is largely dependent 
upon this factor—emphasis. It lends char- 
acter, harmony, strength, interest, and clear 
definiteness to our design, and makes it more 
pleasing and intelligible to our critics. 

We believe that the pith of our design is 
closely interwoven with beauty and char- 
acter. The former is so sensitive, complex, 
and delicate in its nature that it seems much 
more difficult to grasp than any other ele- 
ment. It is so fleeting that the desire for it 
must be very akin to innateness, or the 
artist’s possibility of captivating it with pen 
or brush is obscure or impracticable. The 
essential characteristics of our pattern should 
be so contrived that in its repetition it ap- 
pears complete. In order to attain this 
we sought to ascertain what medium or 
method would bring out the beauty in our 
design. I believe that the mind should 
visualize the design in its completed form 
and its destined abode being actually used. 

In choosing our subjects for design the 
problem of filling the assigned space con- 
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fronted us. Various forms naturally require 
different treatment. In looking to nature we 
sought appropriate forms to work from, or if 
designing from the realms of imagination the 
same principle was followed—the motif 
selected had to fit the space. We carried out 
the theory that subjects containing analogous 
forms lend themselves better to design than 
others because their lines and masses are 
-asily repeated harmoniously. The fact that 
this theory has long been proven is evident in 
simple, early, old-world borders. We agreed 
that the designs should fill the space with all 
parts beautiful in themselves, counter- 
balancing, yet retaining the charm and spirit 
of the original thought. 

In summary, we conclude that Line, Form 
and Space are the three basic elements of 
Design. Line builds our frame and empha- 
sizes our forms; Form lends body, diversity, 
and interest; Space in Design must contain 
all of these elements, but asserts its influence 
upon them in combination. 
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DESIGN BY STUDENT OF 
MIRIAM TWYMAN, INSTRUC- 
TOR OF ART, ALISON UNION 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SALI- 
NAS, CALIFORNIA 














The universe is so full of designs that 
we believe it to be humanly impossible to 
innumerate or ever discover all of them, but 
we have enjoyed producing and experiment- 
ing with design this year and would like to 
tell you about a few types. 

In the primary grades we began early to 
explore in all-over design. We folded 12- by 
18-inch colored construction paper twice 
each way, forming 3- by 44-inch oblongs. 
In most cases we drew crayon lines along the 
folds dividing the paper into visible like 
oblongs. At first, we played with these 
oblongs with line and color, dividing them 
into halves diagonally and emphasizing one 
of the thus derived triangles by parallel 
crayon lines or mass color contrast. Later we 
designed alternate oblongs of circle form 
design, and still more recently we have made 
alternate free-hand designs in our oblongs 
such as houses and trees. I find that the 
children often resort to some seasonal 
material, which I always have in all my 
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ALL-OVER BY STUDENT OF MIRIAM TWYMAN, INSTRUCTOR OF 
ART, ALISON UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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rooms in borders and window decorations, 
both for their immediate enjoyment and the 
inescapable fact that some impressions are 
naturally stored in their minds to recur again 
visibly in their own art work, consciously or 
unconsciously. Very often they seek to 
reproduce vivid impressions of some out- 
standing bit of nature they enjoyed, or an 
experience. 

Our intermediates have reviewed the 
primary methods but have experimented 
mostly with scissors and folded paper in their 
designs. One type of all-over design they are 
fond of making is attained by selecting the 
size square they wish their units to be and 
lightly ruling the paper accordingly. They 
fold their small square pattern through the 
center, turn and fold through the center 
again, and yet again so that the final form is a 
triangle. A purely imaginary design or a 
seasonal one is snipped out with scissors. 
These are stenciled in the ruled squares 
alternately or solidly, and colored in har- 
monious colors. Some squares were folded 
only once and a natural form such as a butter- 
fly extracted so that when stenciled solidly 
on the paper they flew diagonally across the 
sheet. The students enjoyed folding their 
paper as the primary children did, cutting an 
oblong for a pattern, and following the prin- 
ciple of radiation specifically, starting from 
one corner, cutting off a portion of the paper 
and stenciling it in all of the oblongs. This 
process was repeated with each cut portion 
in harmony with its neighbor, until the design 
of about four radiating spaces was completed. 

Our lesson on monograms in repeated de- 
sign proved very successful in these grades. 
The paper was divided as above. A 3- by 414- 
inch oblong was cut from heavy paper and 
divided diagonally. The student’s monogram 
was designed in the triangle, cut out, and 
stenciled on the folded unlined paper in the 
arrangement that gave the little artist the 
most pleasing effect. These were colored 
heavily in crayola and outlined, some prov- 
ing very successful. Some enjoyed making 
similar designs, substituting a cut design for 
the monogram, using musical terms such as 
notes and staffs, language terms such as 
question marks, exclamation marks, commas 
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and periods, nature motifs, or again purely 
imaginary design in place of the monogram. 
They were interesting indeed! Very creative 
as they delved and delved for something 
startling and new. Some of my intermediate 
boys preferred to divide their paper into 
squares or oblongs and use purely geometric 
forms which, correctly spaced and colored 
darkly with crayon, proved very decorative 
and pleasing to the eye. 

Although my upper grade students en- 
joyed working with the above design types, 
they strived always for the new. They are 
fond of design and very inventive; hence I 
have seen one of the most successful art 
years in my teaching experience. From all of 
their collection of achievements I select their 
wall paper designs for description because I 
believe them to be the most interesting. They 
lightly divided their 12- by 18-inch paper 
into 8-inch squares, and divided each square 
diagonally twice. Everywhere the lines 
crossed, a construction dot was placed, 
erasing all other lines. They next made a 
4-inch square, rounded square or circle (some 
3- by 4inch diamonds and oblongs) for a 
pattern and fitted a design within its 
boundaries. The center of the pattern was 
easily found by folding twice; it was then 
placed exactly on the construction dot and 
the pattern transferred. After the designs 
were all transferred the construction marks 
were removed and the designs harmoniously 
colored with crayon, water color, or poster 
paint, as preferred. We plan to choose a 
design and have it transferred on a larger 
scale for a screen that forms background for a 
beauty table in our entrance hallway. 

Design is very much in evidence in our 
schoolrooms, in our library book covers, 
blotter covers, wall hangings, screens, and 
even as backs on our erasers which are, of 
course, shellacked for permanence. 

Every child is on the alert, ever observant. 
I can see a vast difference in their behavior 
and outlook. They crave art, and seem to 
enjoy life more because of it. For that 
reason, as well as material ones, in looking 
back I say that I think the year has been 
very successful, and I hope next year others 
will profit by our happy gleanings. 
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THE MOUSE IN DESIGN, BY ESTHER DE LEMOS, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DESIGNING DECORATIONS FOR PAPER PLATES. THE DESIGNS ARE DRAWN ON 

COLORED PAPER AND TRANSFERRED TO THE PLATES OR DRAWN FREE-HAND IN CRAYON. TO 

FINISH, APPLY THREE OR FOUR COATS OF SHELLAC. PROJECT FROM JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD 
OF ART DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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A PAPER PLATE, WAX CRAYONS AND SHELLAC ARE THE SIMPLE MATERIALS NEEDED FOR THIS 

PROBLEM AND MAY BE USED IN ANY GRADE, INCLUDING HIGH SCHOOL. CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 

COLOR SCHEMES ARE GOOD TO USE. 1. YELLOW, ORANGE-RED OR RED-ORANGE, DARK BLUE, 
AND A LITTLE GREEN. 2. MAGENTA (VIOLET-RED), YELLOW-GREEN AND DARK BLUE 
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RussELL W. CuMLEY 
Department of Sciences 
AticE WELTY WARD 
Department of Fine Arts 


University High School, Austin, Texas 





HE microscope has revealed innumer- 

able design possibilities which, because 
of lack of interest on the part of the 
scientific observer, have too often passed 
unnoticed. The most modest set of micro- 
scope slides will generally produce many 
suitable designs for textiles, wall paper, and 
various pattern problems to be used in con- 
nection with craftwork. Since many schools 
of junior high rank and practically all high 
schools support at least one microscope, there 
is little reason why the art teacher cannot 
find in the microscope slides some new and 
novel patterns for her classes. Also, this 
may present an interesting means of corre- 
lating art and biology courses. 

Some types of slides that are particularly 
useful in discovering design motifs are: 
protozoa; bacteria; plants, including stems, 
leaves, and various other parts in section; 














FASCINATING AND UN- 
USUAL IDEAS CAN BE 
OBTAINED BY LOOKING 
INTO THE MICROSCOPE 
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DESIGNS SEEN THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE WILL PRODUCE SUITABLE 
DESIGNS FOR TEXTILES, WALL PAPER AND VARIOUS PATTERN PROBLEMS 
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tissue sections, from almost any region of 
the animal or plant; crystals, of which snow- 
flakes make remarkable studies; uniaxial 
interference figures from a polarizing micro- 
scope; cross-sections of concretions, such as 
gall stones; micro-fossils, of which the 
foraminifera are quite interesting; aggre- 
gates of a number of different forms, either 
plant, animal, or mineral; rock thin-sections, 
showing different crystal groupings. 

In the accompanying figures some of the 
more easily procurable studies are featured. 
It is not to be expected that in these 
reproductions all of the possibilities are 
exhausted, for these represent but a small 
group. The figures are described as follows: 





PUPILS OF TRESS JOHNSON, ART TEACHER AT 
CHRISHOLM, MINNESOTA, DREW THESE IMAGINA- 
TIVE CREATURES 


1. External view of the body wall of an 
Olynthus, showing pores and dermal cells. 

2. Stratified squamous epithelium from 
the lining of the human nasal cavity. 

3. Transverse section through the me- 
dulla of a human kidney. 

4. Infusoria and other protozoans. 

5. Nerve cells of Hydra, as shown by 
maceration. 

6. Radiolaria. 

7. Naegleria gruberi: encystment and en- 
largement from cyst through pore. 

8. Corneal spaces and canaliculi (in white) 
from a horizontal section of the cornea of an 
ox. 
9. Globigerina, a lime-secreting protozoan. 
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DESIGN MOTIFS BY PUPILS OF TRESS JOHNSON, CHRISHOLM, MINNESOTA. THE TWO UPPER 
DESIGNS WERE DONE FROM BERRIES BY EIGHTH GRADERS. THE TWO BELOW ARE BY SEVENTH 
GRADERS 
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FREE-HAND CUT-PAPER DESIGN SHOWING 
INFORMAL BALANCE. BY SEVENTH GRADE 
STUDENT AT LACKAWANNA, NEW YORK. 
ETHEL J. TWIST, SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING 
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Creative Art 
in the Seventh Grade 


ErHet J. Twist, Supervisor of Drawing 


Lackawanna, New York 





a ae in the main principles of 
design, rhythm, balance, harmony and 
unity preceded the free expression of the 
seventh grade creative work. Rhythmic 


lines based mainly on curves of beauty and 
leading the eye to the center of interest in the 
design were emphasized. Perfect or bilateral 
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balance was taught by using a folded paper 
locating the area of the center of interest and 
planning main lines of design. The unit 
planned must fill the space area. Occult 
balance was defined as the balance or equali- 
zation that you feel. The design showed the 
feeling of rest and peace. 


Structural harmony or harmony of line is 
to carry the flow or movement in the unit 
created. In harmony of color 
matic, complementary, and analogous har- 
monies with rules for bright colors in small 
areas, and contrastsof values to call attention 
to important masses. A repetition of color 
tone reacts as an echo and adds beauty. 


monochro- 


Unity or oneness—the complete unit made 
of several spots or parts. 


CUT-PAPER PLANT DE- 
SIGN SHOWING INFORM- 
AL BALANCE, BY STU- 
DENT OF ETHEL J. 
TWIST, SUPERVISOR OF 
DRAWING, LACKA 
WANNA, NEW YORK 








The consecutive lessons are as follows: 


Il. 
Ill. 
if 
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Color study. 

Theory of design principles. 

Original units—free brush. 

Border—free brush in color. 

Radiation—circle, bilateral and oc- 
cult balance, crayon work on 
manila. 





VI. Free cuttings—neutrals—black and 

white, or black, white and gray. 

VII. Free cutting in color. 

This series covered a period of about six 
weeks, with two lessons per week. The illus- 
trations being selected from many grades to 
show an average of work done in our schools. 
The final plates thought of as fairy flowers 
or flowers of the imagination. 


CUT-PAPER DESIGN 
SHOWING BILATERAL 
OR FORMAL BALANCE. 
BY STUDENTS OF ETHEL 
J. TWIST, SUPERVISOR 
OF DRAWING, LACKA- 
WANNA, NEW YORE 
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CROSS STITCH DESIGNS DONE ON SQUARED PAPER WITH WAX CRAYONS BY 
PUPILS OF LILLIAN DUNCAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, PENDLETON, 


OREGON 
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Art Envelopes 
Go Modern 


IRENE M. ScHauB 
Elementary Art Teacher 
Ruthruff School, Detroit, Michigan 





HE first art problem in the grades, at 

the beginning of the term, is the 
construction and designing of an envelope to 
hold unfinished art work. 

This year our class decided to design our 
envelopes in a modern manner. 

Each child constructed a simple envelope, 
made to fit a particular compartment in the 
cupboard, and large enough to hold nine by 
twelve inch paper. 

Next, we listed “‘groups of colors” on the 
board at the suggestions of the children, 
remembering to have one light color in each 
group. The groups are as follows: 

First: Black, red, and yellow. Second: 
Blue, green, and yellow. Third: Orange, 
black, and green. Fourth: Green, orange, and 
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black. Fifth: Red, orange, and yellow. Sixth: 
Purple, green, and yellow. 

With crayons and paper the children tried 
out all of the groups of colors listed on the 
board, with others of their own choice. They 
each selected one group which they especially 
liked. 

Lines were drawn lightly on the envelopes 
to break the spaces as in the illustration. 

In breaking the spaces remember the 
following: 

1. Never begin or end a line at 
corners of your envelope. 

2. Do not start more than one line from 


the 


the same point. 

3. The spaces should be somewhat similar 
in size. You will get ‘emphasis’ in the de- 
sign and color. 

With the spaces broken, and the three 
colors that you have chosen, you are ready 
to begin your designs. 

You may use straight, curved, angular, or 
broken lines—circles, semicircles, triangles, 
and checkerboard effects. In fact, there is 
no limit to the variations you can get. 

For best results, keep your colors in rota- 
tion in each space. 
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BRIGHT COLORED CRAYON DESIGNS GAYLY DECORATE LARGE PAPER ENVELOPES. 
BY PUPILS OF IRENE M. SCHAUB, RUTHRUFF SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“TREE OF LIFE”’ PANEL DESIGNED BY PUPIL OF GRADE £IGHT, FRANKLIN SCHOOL, EAST ST. LOUIS, 
ILLINOIS. THIS PROVED TO BE A SUCCESSFUL PROBLEM FOR DESIGN AND COLOR. MISS MAMIE 
COLEMAN, TEACHER. CARMEN A. TRIMMER, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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Trees in Design 
The Tree of Life 


CarRMEN A. TRIMMER, Supervisor of Art 


East St. Louis, Illinois 





VERY country has some story about the 

Tree of Life. It has been used in designs 

of Oriental, Turkish, Persian, and Indian 
prints, rugs, robes, drapes, etc. 

The pupils of grade 8, Franklin School, 

East St. Louis, Ill., Miss Mamie Coleman, 
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Teacher, made some interesting studies of 
the Tree of Life. The children became inter- 
ested in this subject and decided to make 
their own tree, applying the principles of 
design and they had 
previously studied. 

They studied trees in landscapes with 
leaves and the lacy interweaving branches of 
bare trees. They studied trees in design; 
trees in fairy gardens, tall, slender trees, and 
short, broad trees. Most of the children had 
active imaginations and created their own 
tree, animal, bird, flower, fruit and leaf 
designs. They cut them from colored papers 
and arranged them in colors they preferred 
in analogous and complementary 
schemes. 


color harmonies 


color 


CUT-PAPER “TREE OF 

LIFE’ BY PUPIL OF FRANK- 

LIN SCHOOL, EAST S8T. 
LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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After the tree, leaves, flowers, fruits, birds, 
and animals were pasted in place, it was 
decided that a border would improve the 
panel. Each child planned and arranged his 
own border. 

The size of the panel was no less than 10 


by 13 inches. Time to make the panel was 
three lessons, each 45 to 60 minutes—one 
lesson for cutting tree with leaves, flowers, 
and fruits; one lesson for birds and animals; 
and one lesson for border and finishing 
touches. 





A Variation in 
Teaching Lettering 


KATHARINE Pusey, /nstructor of Art 


The Gilman Country School 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 





FOUND the boys in the fourth, fifth and 

sixth grades knew very little about the 
correct formations of the letters of the 
alphabet, a thing we usually take for 
granted that they know. They invariably 
letter upper case I’s with dots and invert the 
S’s and Z’s. These are the common errors, 
while there are any number of equally 
simple mistakes. 

Because lettering is such an important and 
useful tool for all people in almost any posi- 
tion, we spend at least a month in our art 
periods for the purpose of teaching the 
formation of upper case and lower case letters 
and the use of lettering pens for developing 
speed in lettering. 


PATE EP DOr KIN 


The practice of lettering must have plenty 
of variety for young children or it becomes 
rather before any skill is 
attained. 

One problem the children worked out 
after they had had several lessons on single 
line lettering was to arrange a grouping of 
their initials to form a rhythmic unit for a 
surface pattern. This was the first oppor- 
tunity they had had to exaggerate the letter 
forms at all and they got real pleasure out of 
seeing what possible arrangements they 
could make out of their own initials. The 
personal element added interest to the prob- 
lem. They were not allowed to trace the 
unit over and over, but had to draw the same 
unit free-hand over the entire field. This 
gives a certain spontaneity to the work that 
seems to be lost when the unit is traced. After 
the designs were done in pencil, they were 
finished with a pen. The novelty of these 
pens alone is an incentive to learn the art of 
lettering. 

This is not only an interesting diversion in 
teaching lettering, but is also an excellent 
means of getting across the design elements, 
rhythm and repetition. 


monotonous 





LETTERING PEN MONOGRAMS 
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Nature Motifs 
used Por Nature Note Book Covers 


Nature Plus Design 
in the 
Advanced Grades 


VIRGINIA DICKENSON 


Kenilworth, Illinois 





A: SOME time during the year the 
Nature teacher will usually call on the 
Art teacher to collaborate with her in making 
notebook covers. Some covers that worked 
very nicely in my classes were worked out in 
the following way: 

First, the matter of space relationships, 
balance, repetition, and radiation or some 
form of arrangement, were discussed and 
considered. After that, I drew on the black- 
board, in large size and as quickly as possible, 
some forms of flowers and leaves. The chil- 
dren were then asked to copy these and 
make nice looking plate papers. The direc- 
tions for using these motifs in making a 
cover were like this: 

Fold and unfold a 9- by 12-inch piece of 
manila paper in half lengthwise and hori- 
zontally. Using these folded lines to make 
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space divisions, plan to use two motifs four 
times each. The flowers and leaves may 
radiate from the center—some following the 
folds. Also motifs may be run parallel up 
and down cutting across the horizontal fold, 
or similarly cutting across the vertical fold. 

With these choices of arrangement or 
other arrangements that the teacher may 
wish to work out, and the choices possible in 
combining the motifs, the children have 
considerable latitude. 

After an acceptable design is made on 
manila paper we penciled the backs of these 
papers and traced on white water color paper. 
These may be painted with transparent 
water color or with tempera. The children 
decided not to put more than three colors on 
these designs, and to graduate them with one 
color dominating. Two values of one of these 
colors could be used. Since the motifs sug- 
gested nature and nature brings to mind 
glorious color schemes, the working out of 
harmonious colors turned out to be sur- 
prisingly easy. After using these for the 
notebook covers we used the same design on 
the front of a Mother’s Day card, making 
the design scale down until it fit a 414- by 6- 
inch space. Inside of these folders on the 
back of the cover we put a sprig of the motif 
used on the cover. On the next page of the 
folder was printed with great care a verse 
suitable for Mother’s Day. 
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SELECTION OF THE PLANT FORMS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE WERE MADE BY THE STUDENTS FOR 

THE NOTEBOOK COVERS. VARIOUS ARRANGEMENTS WERE POSSIBLE AND AFTER ACCEPTABLE 

DESIGNS WERE ARRANGED THESE WERE DONE IN WATER COLOR OR TEMPERA AS DESCRIBED 
IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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ALL-OVER DESIGN IN WAX CRAYON BY SEVENTH GRADE 
PUPIL OF SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 
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ALL-OVER PATTERN BY SEVENTH GRADE PUPIL OF SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 
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MOTIFS BY PUPILS OF TRESS JOHNSON, CHRISHOLM, MINNESOTA 








AND SEEDPODS BY SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 
TRESS JOHNSON, ART INSTRUCTOR 


DESIGNS FROM GRAIN 
AT CHRISHOLM, MINNESOTA. 
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